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pastoral life in uplands. There were, thus, originally two forms of 
social organization : that of the sedentary agricultural people, the 
Arier, who settled in long villages, and that of wandering pastoral 
people, the Genneten, who camped in round settlements. Originally 
opposed, these two social elements were ultimately combined, whence 
arose civilization, as we know it historically. This is strictly in accord 
with the modern view. Hence, though Dr. Mucke's book contains no 
" new theory," it nevertheless throws new light upon this interesting 
subject of social origins. Lindley M. Keasbey. 

Bryn Mawr College. 

The Origin and Growth of Village Communities in India. By 
B. H. Baden-Powell, M.A., CLE. London, Swan, Sonnenschein 
& Co.; New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. — vi, 155 pp. 

This book will become the accepted authority for such notions as 
the general student and reader may wish to acquire regarding the 
village community in India. It aims " to explain, in the compass of 
a few pages, and as untechnically as possible, the nature and origin 
of Indian village communities " — and, it may be added, to set right 
those people who have been led astray by the writings of Sir Henry 
Maine. This is what Mr. Baden- Powell's larger book on this sub- 
ject also aspired to do ; but it defeated its purpose by enwrapping 
the reader in such multiplicity of technical details, in so many repe- 
titions and in so much hazardous theorizing, that probably few read- 
ers were courageous enough to finish it. So solid, however, were 
its merits, and so deserving of wider currency were the conclusions 
presented, that a brief, compact and logical statement of the essen- 
tials for popular and class-room use was recognized by all as a great 
desideratum. To Professor Ashley are we indebted for the sugges- 
tion that directly led to the writing of the shorter book. 

Mr. Baden-Powell has concentrated his entire attention upon those 
aspects of the subject which all students of the history of early institu- 
tions ought to know : the varieties of the villages, their character, 
their environment, the races who founded or transformed them, and 
the ideas which their inhabitants seem to have had regarding their 
own relation to the land and the state. He has also devoted a 
chapter to the sources of information, with the definite purpose 
of noting the character of the evidence accessible to Sir Henry 
Maine. The result is eminently satisfactory. The two types of 
villages, the raiyatwdri, or "severalty village," and the "joint vil- 
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lage," stand out more clearly than in the former work; and the 
general conclusion there reached — that no common type of village 
ever existed in the least analogous to that which Sir Henry Maine 
described — is even more convincingly presented. 

The net result of Mr. Baden-Powell's investigation may be summed 
up as follows : First, no single type of village community exists in 
India. Secondly, nowhere is there any evidence of communal hold- 
ing of land ; for in the severalty village each share is held in indi- 
vidual ownership, and in the joint village, of which there are three 
species, the shares are allotted separately or are held in joint posses- 
sion or in individual ownership. Thirdly, the villagers apparently 
had no true conception of pure ownership in the waste or non-used 
ground. "The ruling idea was allotment of a subsistence share in 
the tribal territory to every member," says Mr. Baden-Powell ; and 
again, "the right of the original villagers, beyond their cultivated 
holdings, was not a definite right of ownership, but a vague sort of 
user, though one limited to their own body." Fourthly, there is 
evidence to show the existence of rights of superiority over the 
villages of both classes in the hands of local and tribal chiefs and 
kings. "The time came when the local chief (now Raji) was not 
content with the produce of the allotment of land in each village, 
but took a share in the grain of all the holdings." In connection 
with the origin of the joint families who formed in the joint village 
a kind of proprietary community, Mr. Baden-Powell says : " In all 
these cases, observe that the original grant or usurpation was not 
formally of the ownership ; ... it was the ' king's share,' or perquisites 
of authority, that were granted." . . . Again he says, " There are 
cases in which the ' proprietary communities ' do not correspond to 
the several geographical villages as they stand." The bearing of 
these conclusions upon the problem of the village community in the 
west and the rise of the manor will be evident. 

Charles M. Andrews. 

Les Congrks ouvriers en France de l8j6 a 189J. Par Ljeon 
de Seilhac. Paris, Armand Colin et Cie., 1899. — xiii, 364 pp. 
M. de Seilhac is known already as the author of an excellent 
account of that politico-industrial complex, the strike at the Car- 
maux collieries in 1895, and he has published also a brochure 
entitled Le Monde socialiste. He is, therefore, prepared to view the 
workingmen's conventions from that double standpoint so necessary 
in France — the political, as well as the economic. 



